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“4 Neglected Subject 


Under the heading “Labor Relations Ignored,” 
C. F. Hughes wrote recently in the New York Times: 


“With the emphasis that has almost always been placed by 
retail merchants upon the ranking importance of good-will in 
their business, it is strange to find the subject of employee rela- 
tions absent from the program of the Boston Conference on 
Distribution. 


“How the stores are going to justify their long-continued efforts 
to obtain public good-will alongside of labor policies which 
discard the small gains made under the former NRA code 
standards is something that defies answer. 


“Apparently, the losses which would accrue through even 
partial consumer boycotts have been underestimated. The 
stores have always occupied a highly vulnerable position in this 
respect, particularly if the cause of the workers should be sup- 
ported by various women’s organizations. 


““A spokesman for the Fair Play League, which on the Pacific 
Coast has obtained pledges for the maintenance of code wage 
and hour standards, might be heard from in Boston with profit.” 


Mr. Hughes’ suggestion might well be considered by other 
trade associations holding conventions during the present season. 
There will be some 10,000 such gatherings. How many will give 
any serious, scientific thought to the subject of employee 
relations? 
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Who Wins? 


HEN men and management are in serious disagreement over 
\V \ wages, hours, working conditions or recognition who generally 

wins? So far in 1935, where there has been a clear cut victory 
for either side, workers have had their way 63% of the time. This is 
the highest percentage of employee victories since 1917. 

A study of industrial disputes in relation to economic conditions, 
governmental labor boards and trade unions reveals some facts of major 
importance now that the new national labor board is getting under way. 

Figures published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show a 
peak of disputes in 1917. Neglecting compromise settlements for the 
moment, these disputes resulted favorably to employees in 63% of 
cases. Late that year the National War Labor Board commenced 
activities, and assisted in the settlement of disputes during the major 
part of 1918. 

During 1918 the number of disputes decreased by 20%, the number 
of cases in which employees secured all their demands decreased some- 
what and the percentage of cases settied by compromise increased. 

Following the dissolution of the War Labor Board and as the war 
time boom receded, and slid into the depression of the early 20’s the 
number of industrial disputes rapidly diminished. 

By 1921 the result of disputes was highly unfavorable to employees. 
Disputes at this time were mostly “desperation” protests against wage 
cuts, lengthened hours, and employers had their way in 70% of cases 
where decision was clean cut. 
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The next year, however, though the number of strikes was small, 
employees won 50% of clean cut decisions. The number of strikes 
rose only slightly in the recovery movement of 1923 and continued ty 
decrease until 1930. But during the period 1923-27 employees wer 
winning between 50 and 60% of clear cut decisions. 

It is notable that during this period the number of compromig 
decisions was very low. 

Beginning in 1928, this situation was reversed, and for five years 
employers increasingly withstood demands of employees in over 50% of 
cases. In 1931-32 there was again a period of “desperation” disputes 
in which employers won 63% of the time. 

With the recovery movement beginning in 1933, the number of 
disputes again began to rise. However, the number of disputes by the 
end of 1934 was only 40% of the number during the war year 1917. 

But the percentage of disputes won by employees rose, until in 1935, 
63% of clean cut decisions were in their favor, equalling the percentage 
of such decisions in 1917. Compromises during this recovery throw an 
interesting light on the value of National Labor Boards. During 193% 
while the Boards set up under NIRA were most active and had most 
prestige, straight out victories for employees were little over 50%, but 
the percentage of compromises rose to an all time high of 48% of all 
disputes between employers and employees (jurisdictional disputes 
omitted). 

This year, 1935 however, as far as figures are available, with the 
lessened influence and final demise of NIRA Labor Boards the per- 
centage of compromise settlements dropped to 18%, while, as has been 
said, the percentage of clear cut employee victories rose to 63%. 

Economic influences obviously greatly determine the outcome of 
labor disputes, for during prosperous times or during recovery periods 
when employers must fill orders, it is economically possible for labor to 
secure concessions; and vice versa when business is bad as in 1921 and 
1931-32 employees have little hope of stemming the tide of lowered 
wages and working conditions, and lose most of their gains. 

But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that periods of greatest 
employee victory occur when there is a coincidence of recovery o% 
prosperity with no adequate mediating machinery. (The word 
adequate is used because the Conciliation Division of the Departmentof 
Labor is not equipped to handle a flood of disputes.) The war period 
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prior to the setting up of the War Labor Board, the prosperous period 
from 1924-1927, and 1935 were all years in which, in the straight 
battle of economic forces and in the absence of full mediating machinery, 
compromises were at comparative minima, and employees won 60% 
of disputes not compromized. The presence of mediating Labor Boards 
in1g18 and 1934, replacing by “equity” the naked battle of forces, 
raised the percentage of compromises and reduced the percentage of 
straight out employee victories. 

One word as to the place of unions in industrial disputes. From 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures it appears that 1921 was the peak year 
for union influence in strikes, approximately 97% of disputes having a 
union origin. This percentage has steadily decreased through boom 
and depression until in 1932, (the latest year for which figures are 
available) when in 75% of disputes employees were organized. 

How far this picture has changed in the last three years is not known, 
but the notable increase in independent action by unorganized em- 
ployees from 3% to 25% in the preceding eleven years indicates an 
important trend that was taking place. This trend: may well have 
caused unorganized workers to support, through their Congressmen, 
legislation which aimed at facilitating collective bargaining. 

There is evidence in the above analysis that Labor Boards if acting 
continuously through booms, depressions, and recoveries would make 
the battles of men and management less of a see-saw and level out the 
results of labor disputes. Labor would win less straight out victories 
when it has employers. against the wall but would lose less during de- 
pressions. 


Preliminary Announcement 


The Personnel Research Federation will hold its Annual Conference 
on personnel and industrial relations in January 1936. For further 
information see next issue PERSONNEL JouRNAL. (Note. There will 
be NO Conference in November 1935.) 















Following Interviews with 200 Textile 





Workers, Dr. Chamberlin Conclude 
They Distrust Management, Are Dis 
satisfied with Wages and Working Con. 
ditions, but Satisfied with Hours of 
Work. 


What Labor 
Is ‘Thinking 


By Epwin M. CuHamBERLIN 


ECENT trends in the eco- 
R nomics of labor have left 

industrial leaders and ad- 
ministrative officers uncertain with 
regard to the real wants and desires of 
plant labor. Governmental policies 
with respect to the length of the 
working week, wage payments, and 
collective bargaining supposedly re- 
flect the desires and needs recognized 
by the workmen themselves. The 
opinions of labor leaders, particularly 
those engaged in the administrative 
work of labor unions, have been 
accepted as representative of the 
views of at least a majority of the 
workers themselves, but few investiga- 
tions have been undertaken to dis- 
cover at first hand the attitudes of 





Consulting Psychologist, Boston 


those whom the government was 
definitely trying to help. 

The present study was undertaken 
in an attempt to determine the 
reactions of labor toward a number of 
institutions and policies which appear 
to be fundamental to the recently 
promulgated governmental plan to 
control industrial conditions of wages 
and hours. 

This investigation was undertaken 
in Massachusetts and used as sub- 
jects 200 men employed in local 
textile plants. One hundred of these 
men were union members; 100 non- 
union, and except for this grouping 
were selected by chance. There 1s 
every reason to think that the groups 
represented fair samplings of the - 
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male employees of the textile industry 
as a whole. 

The difficulty of getting reliable 
replies to a printed questionnaire 
dealing with these subjects appeared 
so great that the longer and more 
arduous method of obtaining the 
responses verbally by means of per- 
sonal contacts was used. The in- 
vestigator was sufficiently familiar 
with local conditions and knew per- 
sonally so many men employed in the 
mills that it was possible for him to 
gain, with less effort than others 
would have experienced, the con- 
fidence of the men whose replies 
were sought. The workers were 
questioned under natural settings so 
that the responses might be as free as 
possible from the influence of artificial 
conditions. Men were questioned in 
their homes, at the mills when condi- 
tions permitted, on street corners, in 
bars, pool rooms, and in some in- 
stances in stores. 

A notable feature of the survey was 
the serious manner in which the 
workers answered the questions and 
volunteered comments. As a whole 
the men appeared more intelligent 
than workers are normally thought to 
be and seemed to have a fairly broad 
knowledge of what was going on 
around them. 


QUESTION NUMBER ONE 


Do you think that textile unions 
get results? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members.............. 90 10 
Non-union men.............. 38 62 
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Taking the responses at their face 
value, it is apparent that go per cent 
of the union men are convinced of the 
effectiveness of their union organiza- 
tion. This may be due in part to the 
fact that the unions have been able 
to secure minor concessions from the 
mill operators during the past few 
months. 

The Io per cent of union members 
who answered this question in the 
negative may represent those workers 
who have recently experienced reduc- 
tions in pay as a result of an agree- 
ment reached between the mill owners 
and union leaders. This agreement 
dealt with the form of payment 
certain groups were to receive, and 
resulted in the lowering of pay of a 
few, but a general increase for the 
majority. Another possibility is that 
these men who considered the unions 
ineffective joined in order to avoid 
being called “scabs” and for this 
reason are not strong union members. 

The percentage of non-union work- 
ers who thought that unions got 
results was surprisingly large. It is 
probable that this 38 per cent was 
influenced by the fact that in some of 
the mills of the town the unions de- 
manded, and received, pay increases 
for their members. One union mem- 
ber stated that he paid $6 for a year’s 
dues to the union, and received a $2 
a week wage increase which amounted 
to $104 a year. Such pay increases, 
together with the regular Saturday 
“pep” talks which are given by labor 
leaders, have done much to place the 
unions in a favorable position. 
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The majority of the negative an- 
swers was obtained from men em- 
ployed in open shop mills where 
working conditions and the form of 
payment have, for a long time, been 
recognized as “‘satisfactory.” 


QUESTION NUMBER TWO 


Would you trust union leaders to 
handle all of your labor problems? 


Reactions: Was Me 
Union members.............. 32 68 
Non-union men.............. Io go 


Seventy-nine per cent of the total 
group preferred to handle their own 
problems to some extent. This would 
indicate that workers still believe 
that they themselves are most prop- 
erly qualified to decide what is best 
for them. The following statement 
made by one of the men interviewed 
seems to represent fairly the majority 
attitude: 

“Union leaders are all right as a 
stick to hold over a boss’ head when 
you want to do something, but no 
union leaders can decide what hours 
a man can work or what pay he is 
to get. Use unions as a threat, but 
do your own thinking about what 
you want in your mill.” 

The high percentage of negative 
answers in each group would seem 
to imply that the men “don’t trust 
too much what they can’t see.” The 
desire to be in the thick of affairs, 
understand what happens, and be 
self-expressive still exists and points 
definitely to the conclusion that 
textile workers like to think and act 
as a body. 
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The fact that over two-thirds of 
the union members expressed their 
unwillingness to leave to their union 
leaders the solution of all their labor 
problems shows that the principal 
reason for joining a union is not that 
of providing an easy solution for all 
labor problems. 


QUESTION NUMBER THREE 


Do you know whether or not union 
leaders are fit mentally to handle 
their jobs? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members.............. 41 59 
Non-union men.............. 6 94 


The summarized responses to this 
question show very nearly the same 
distribution of affirmative and nega- 
tive reactions as to question No. 2. 
Of the 42 workers who expressed them- 
selves as content to leave the solu 
tion of all labor problems to the 
union leaders, 25 maintained that 
they were in a position to know of 
the mental ability of the labor leaders. 
Of the union members alone, 23 of 
those who had answered question 
No. 2 in the affirmative stated that 
they knew the mental fitness of the 
labor leaders. The percentage thus 
represented in the case of union 
members is more than three times 
the similar figure for the non-union 
workers. Of the 158 who maintained 
their unwillingness to leave the solv- 
tion of problems entirely to their 
labor leaders, 22 insisted that they 
knew whether or not the union lead- 
ers were mentally fit to handle their 
jobs. Of the 68 union members who 
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had replied negatively to question 
No. 2, eighteen expressed a knowledge 
of the mental fitness of their own 
union leaders. 

It is rather difficult to follow the 
reasoning of these men since very few 
of them could possibly have known 
the important union leaders person- 
ally or have had any direct dealings 


with them. Their conclusions must’ 


have been based in large measure on 
the dominant attitude displayed by 
labor leaders during the last strike 
or on bits of verbal reports dropped 
by organizers. 

It is highly improbable that local 
union leaders give out sufficient in- 
formation to the union members to 
convince the workers that their lead- 
ers are of the sort who can be fol- 
lowed unreservedly. If this is so, 
it would indicate that union members 
are members not because of the 
qualifications possessed by leaders 
but because of some ideal or aim 
which has been stressed by organizers. 

The information obtained by ques- 
tioning those interviewed seems to 
imply that workers believe that union 
leaders do get something for them 
but not as much as promised. 


QUESTION NUMBER FOUR 


Do you know what goes on behind 
the scenes in labor management con- 
ferences? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members.............. § 95 


Non-union men.............. 5 695 


The answers show clearly that the 
workers do not know what goes on 
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behind the scenes and that certainly 
very little of what takes place is de- 
scribed by either the labor leaders 
or the management. Those inter- 
viewed showed that workers appar- 
ently want results but do not concern 
themselves as to how these results 
are to be secured. Several of those 
interviewed stated that they would 
like, out of curiosity, to witness a 
meeting of this sort. 

Most of the men said that they 
would learn the good or bad news 
soon enough and did not care about 
a lot of “horse play” that char- 
acterized such meetings and “which 
never got anyone anywhere.” 


QUESTION NUMBER FIVE 


What would be your main reason 
for joining a union? 


Reactions: 
1. Because your fellow workers 
did 
Total 
Union members 
Non-union men 
2. Because that is the only way 
you think the working 
man can get results 
Total 
Union members 
Non-union men 
3. Because you like to belong 
to such organizations 
Total 
Union members... .... 
Non-union men 
4. Because you feel more 
secure as a unidn member 
Total 47 
Union members....... 16 
Non-union men 


200 


Union men give, in order of fre- 
quency of response, as their reasons 
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for joining: (1) results; (2 and 3) a 
liking for such organizations, and a 
feeling of greater security; and (4) 
because fellow workers joined. ‘“‘Re- 
sults” was placed first three and one- 
half times as often as the next most 
frequent cause. This may be due 
to the fact that after a worker has 
once become a union member, all 
of the propaganda represented by 
“pep” talks on the subject of unions 
more and more tends to convince the 
member of its value and so results 
in an answer that may be nearly 
automatic because it is so deep- 
seated. 

Non-union men listed the reasons 
for which they would join a union in 
the following order: (1) because fel- 
low workers had joined; (2) a feeling 
of greater security; (3) because a 
union is the only way that the work- 
ing man can get results; (4) a liking 
for such organizations. 

Thus labor organizers might expect 
greater success in influencing non- 
union members if they appealed to 
sympathy and co-operation rather 
than to other tendencies. 


QUESTION NUMBER SIX 


Do you think it is fair to call 
satisfied workers out on a sympathy 
strike? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members............-. 7 93 
Non-union men.............. 8 92 


The unanimity of attitude for the 
entire group with regard to this 
question of sympathetic strikes was 


very marked. Many of the workers 
who were the subjects of the present 
investigation suffered last summer by 
being forced to strike by the “flying 
squadrons,” and perhaps because of 
that were inclined to show more fair- 
ness towards other workers when 
they expressed their opinions in re- 
sponse to the question. The small 
minority which gave an affirmative 
response expressed the thought that 
under present social-economic con- 
ditions the only way that results can 
be secured is to have all men work 
together for the common good and 
that anything which accomplishes 
this end should be called good. 


QUESTION NUMBER SEVEN 
What is your principal objection 
to unions? 


Reactions: 
1. The type of leaders 
Total 47 
Union members....... 6 
Non-union men....... 41 
2. The payment of dues 
Total 2 
Union members....... © 
Non-union men....... 2 
3. Failure to get results 
Total . 53 
Union members....... 8 
Non-union men....... 45 
4. Antagonism of mill owners 
Total jo 
Union members....... 26 
Non-union men....... 4 
5. No objection at all 
Total 68 
Union members... .... 60 
Non-union men....... 8 


Sixty per cent of the 100 union 
members stated they had nothing at 
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all against unions; 26 feared the pos- 
sible effect unionization might have 
on mill owners; eight thought that 
the unions did not produce results; 
and six objected to the type of lead- 
ers. None objected to the payment 
of dues. 

These results show that the union 
workers consider their membership 
beneficial to themselves, have rela- 
tively little fear of management, do 
not mind the payment of dues, and 
have no real fault to find with the 
leaders. It is to be noted that in 
response to question No. 3 these 
same union members admitted that 
on the whole their knowledge of their 
leaders was inadequate, and in spite 
of their reactions to questions Nos. 2 
and 4, which proved they did not 
know anything about the methods 
their leaders used or would not trust 
them fully. Very few expressed com- 
plaint as to the results obtained by 
unions and this corroborates the con- 
clusion reached by an analysis of 
the reactions to question No. 1 to 
the effect that workers believed un- 
ions obtained results. 

Workers who were not union mem- 
bers objected principally to the type 
of leaders, although in response to 
question No. 2 they stated in no un- 
certain terms that they knew nothing 
about the labor leaders and also 
confessed to the belief that unions 
did not get results. Forty-five per 
cent of the non-union men objected 
to the unions on the ground that 
they failed to get results and this 
serves to corroborate the findings in 
the case of question No. 1. 
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QUESTION NUMBER EIGHT 


Do you think that the only way 
workers can get results is to strike? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members.............. 13 87 
Non-union men.............. © 100 


The analysis of the responses 
shows that men do not like striking. 
This view was further developed 
when the men, on being questioned, 
said “that strikes were nasty things, 
should only be used in extreme cases, 
and that for the most part they 
could see no particular advantage to 
anyone in striking.” 


QUESTION NUMBER NINE 


Do you think the following are fair 
in depression times? 


Hours 

Wages 

Working Conditions 
Management 


Answers to this question showed 
75 per cent of the men considered 
they are being treated fairly as far 
as hours were concerned. Nearly 
25 per cent thought they were being 
treated fairly with regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Few 
expressed satisfaction with wage pay- 
ments and none were satisfied with 
the fairness of management. 

From the standpoint of manage- 
ment it would seem worth while for 
those in executive and administrative 
positions in the textile industry to 
show themselves to labor in a better 
light than they have in the past. 
Improvement in working conditions 
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based on a program arrived at 
through co-operation with the work- 
ers would undoubtedly prove fruitful 
in the long run and tend to prevent 
further unionization. 


QUESTION NUMBER TEN 


Who do you think is most to blame 
for the depression? 


Reactions: 
1. Workers themselves 
Total I 
Union members....... © 
Non-union men....... I 
2. Government 
Total 5 
Union members....... 1 
Non-union men....... 4 
3. Mill owners 
Total 33 
Union members....... 19 
Non-union men....... 14 
4. Bankers 
Total 84 
Union members....... 40 
Non-union men....... 44 
5. Inventions 
Total 77 
Union members....... 40 
Non-union men....... 37 


Reactions to this question may 
imply that propagandist speakers 
have some effect on worker attitudes. 
A great many of those interviewed 
listen to Father Coughlin every Sun- 
day and think he is one of the greatest 
men in America today. Both groups 
thought bankers were too greedy 
but were willing to confess that they 
knew nothing about the banking 
system of the United States, or the 
risks which capital takes. A con- 
siderable number of each group stated 
that “union leaders had the right 
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dope” when they placed the blame 
for the depression on inventions. To 
corroborate their opinions, many of 
the men cited local examples of 
workers who had been replaced by 
machines and _ showed statements 
made by various people in “labor” 
unions and brotherhood magazines 
and in local and national newspapers, 

Some of these men habitually col- 
lected clippings on this subject to 
support their contention that modern 
machinery was responsible for the 
economic depression. The workers 
base their opinions on what was said 
by others who, they had reason to 
believe, were authorities on the sub- 
ject. The men interviewed liked to 
speak in a manner which they thought 
gave their opinions the appearance of 
originality. 

No effort has ever been made to 
show labor what the risks are which 
are run by capital, and some attempt 
should be made to educate the worker 
so that he may appreciate the prob- 
lems of capital and management. A 
solid basis for harmony in the in- 
dustrial plant can scarcely be ex- 
pected until each side of controversial 
labor matters is more fully aware 
than at present of the difficulties of 
the other. 


QUESTION NUMBER ELEVEN 


Do you think you have benefited 
by the N.R.A.? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members..........---- 99 ! 
Non-union men...........--- 93 7 
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As far as the textile industry is 
concerned, N.R.A. legislation has 
been as much appreciated by the non- 
union men as by the union members. 
It is perhaps logical to conclude 
that workers would welcome a per- 
manent act of this sort. The workers 
give credit for the benefits they have 
received under the N.R.A., not to 
the unions, but to Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Government. The intricate part 
played by organized labor in this 
legislation assumes a position of no 
importance in the workers’ thinking. 


QUESTION NUMBER TWELVE 


Do you think mill owners treat 
the working man like a human 


being? 


Reactions: Yes No 
Union members.............. 12 88 
Non-union men............-. 35 + 6§ 


The large negative response shows 
that the workers not only do not 
feel that they are being treated like 
human beings but also that the old 
antagonism of labor to management 
still persists. This is consistent with 
the attitude as expressed in reactions 
to previous questions. Although the 
textile employees do not express a 
pronounced fear of management, they 
seem not to have acquired any real 
liking for it. Union membership im- 
plies a fairly widespread feeling of 


antagonism toward the mill owners, 
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which is only slightly less in the case 
of the non-union men. 


CONCLUSION 


The typical male textile worker in 
Massachusetts, who is about thirty- 
three years old, thinks that the 
textile unions are effective in obtain- 
ing results, but is unwilling to entrust 
to his union leaders the management 
of all of his labor problems, in spite 
of the fact that he has an adequate 
knowledge of the mental capacities: 
of these leaders. On the other hand, 
our typical worker has no knowledge 
of what goes on behind the scenes at 
labor-management conferences. 

If a member of a union, he joined 
because he felt that it was the only 
way that the working man could 
get results, although he is not of the 
opinion that the only way workers 
can get results is to strike and he 
considers it unfair to be called out 
on a sympathetic strike. Contrary 
to the statements of union leaders, 
our typical worker is entirely satis- 
fied with the number of hours in the 
work week and his chief dissatis- 
factions are with wages, working con- 
ditions, and management. As far as 
unions are concerned, he prefers a 
national to a company union. He is 
convinced that he can use his spare 
time effectively. 


This article has been prepared from part of the 
data obtained by a field investigation conducted 
under the author’s direction by Mr. John F. Dowling. 














Exactly how food and rest may increase 
or decrease working energy is told in 
research reports here discussed. 


Diet and Efficiency © 


By Freperick B. Fiinn 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 


EDITORS INTRODUCTION 


Methods of raising employee output by Io percent, through dieting have been 
discovered in studies made in plants of the U. S. Rubber Company, and in the labora- 
tories of the Yale Medical School by Drs. Howard W. Haggard and Leon A. Greenberg. 
Their recent book, which is readily understandable by the layman, is recommended to 
industrial and personnel executives, for not only will they find described in it ways of 
increasing output of workers, but also some ideas as to how they may maintain their 

















own energies. 


Dr. Freeman of Northwestern University has confirmed by other laboratory 
methods the findings of Haggard and Greenberg. 


These important researches are discussed by Dr. Frederick B. Flinn, the well 


known specialist in Industrial Hygiene. 


E ARE accustomed to think 

\ \) of man’s physiological proc- 
esses as following a regular 

daily curve of variations. This has 
been observed, for example, in body 
temperatures, pulse rate and con- 
centration of the blood. But medical 
men and physiologist have frequently 
questioned whether or not the varia- 
tions found are not due at least in 
part, to the activities in which the 


man is engaged. Experiments by 
Simpson and Galbraith on monkeys, 
and observations of Lindhard on man 
have shown that for body tempera- 
ture this is true. It was found that 
the body temperature can be changed 
at will by alternating periods of rest 
and activity. 

Students of conditions in industrial 
plants measure man’s daily fatigue 
by the drop in production during the 
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late morning and afternoon. The 
same criterion is used in measuring 
cumulative fatigue as shown in the 
curve of weekly production. Little 
thought has been given to factors 
other than the mere expenditure of 
energy, that might be a contributory 
agent in causing this fall in production 
at certain hours. Recently Professor 
Graydon La Verne Freeman of the 
Department of Psychology, North- 
western University, has reported ob- 
servations and experiments, which 
indicate rather definitely that these 
daily variations are not simple in 
their character. He finds that they 
are caused by practice phenomena, 
food ingestion and sleep, effort and 
incentive, exercise and fatigue, as well 
as a true physiological periodicity. 
His results help us to arrive at the 
proper evaluation of the many factors 
entering into daily fatigue,—indus- 
trial and non-industrial. 

His report shows the fallacy of 
persons considering themselves as 
“afternoon workers” or “‘night work- 
ers.” If proper attention is paid 
to the time and amount of sleep, the 
time and amount of food, time and 
extent of strenuous exercise, the 
differences will vanish. 

Prof. Freeman after considering 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
different methods of measuring the 
energy expenditure in neuromuscular 
work, decided that for his purpose the 
loss in body weight was the best. 
He therefore used a 100 kilo balance 
with a sensitivity of 0.1 gram. 
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BODY LOSES WEIGHT 


The body is constantly losing 
weight even when a person is resting. 

Work requires the expenditure of 
energy which comes largely from the 
chemical “burning up” of sugar in the 
body. When this takes place the 
body loses weight. With great exer- 
tion there is a rapid loss of weight, 
but with a sensitive balance such as 
Dr. Freeman used he could measure 
the extra energy used even in such 
simple mental work as adding col- 
umns of figures. 

When a person is fatigued it takes 
more energy to do a piece of work 
than it does to do the same amount of 
work when the person is fresh. This 
use of extra energy is shown by a 
more rapid loss of weight. Hence 
Dr. Freeman uses loss of weight as his 
measure of fatigue. 

In this manner he sought to over- 
come psychological effects which arise 
in some of the other methods of 
studying energy expenditure. The 
time taken to lose successively 2 
grams of body weight after coming 
into a standard condition was used 
for comparing the effects of various 
procedures in producing changes in 
the daily curve of the individual. 

Curves obtained showed that there 
was a greater loss of weight after four 
hours of sleep than that following 
eight hours of sleep. These losses 
were independent of the hour at 
which the sleep terminated. 

The time that food is ingested 
affects the curve also. Increasing the 
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amount of food by three times the 
usual quantity results in a maximum 
weight loss one hour earlier than 
when the regular meal was taken. 
After that the work output is little 
affected either negatively or positively 
by the triple ration, but the energy 
required to maintain that output is 
greater after the triple ration. Here 
it is evident that the amount of food 
ingested also has its effect on the 
diurnal curve. 

The effect of food on energy output 
has been studied by Haggard and 
Greenberg. Their book on “Diet 
and Physical Efficiency” presents 
data that students of industrial fa- 
tigue have been accustomed to ignore 
or to pass over lightly. They suggest 
that the term “fatigue” or “causes of 
fatigability” should be replaced by 
some such term as “impairment of 
productivity.” It has long been rec- 
ognized by physiologists and psy- 
chologist that the term “fatigue” is 
unfortunate, and simply used to 
express a condition which results in 
lowered efficiency. 


ENERGY FROM SUGAR 


Haggard and Greenberg do not 
claim that there is any absolute 
correlation between diet and muscular 
efficiency, but point out from their 
data that there is a_ relationship 
between the concentration of sugar in 
the blood and muscular efficiency, 
and particularly a relationship with 
the function which has to do with the 
utilization of the fuel necessary to 
furnish the energy required for muscu- 





lar exertion. Unless the body js 
storing up flesh or fat, the energy 
expenditure in each twenty-four 
hours is derived §5 per cent from 
carbohydrates, 31 per cent from fats 
and 14 per cent from protein. The 
work of earlier physiologists has 
shown that the respiratory factor or 
quotient,—which is a ratio between 
the carbon dioxide produced and 
oxygen consumed,—indicates the pro- 
portion of fat and carbohydrates 
entering into vital combustion and 
liberating energy. Using this factor 
as a guide and determining the blood 
sugar these investigators have been 
able to get correlation between the 
diet and muscular efficiency. 

The relationship between blood 
sugar and exercise has been brought 
out by other workers. In a study of 
Olympic athletes Best and Partridge 
showed a definite relationship be- 
tween blood sugar and muscular 
output during and after the exercise. 
There is a rise in the blood sugar after 
a meal, which reaches its highest 
level about an hour after the ingestion 
of food, and then gradually declines 
until it drops to the level which 
existed before the meal was eaten. 
It is because of this rise in blood 
sugar that physiological research 
workers use a starved animal in 
studying the effect of various insulins 
on the sugar. But Haggard and 
Greenberg have properly pointed out, 
that in studying muscular efficiency, 
especially among industrial workers 
one is not dealing with a starved 
animal and must take the man under 
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normal conditions in studying any 
effect on his production. 

One of the elements entering into 
the discussion. of industrial fatigue 
has been the habit of certain em- 
ployees in rushing to work without 
any breakfast, or an insufficient one. 
That this habit has a bearing on 
production has been shown by in- 
vestigators in the past but it remained 
for Haggard and Greenberg to present 
the reasons in a scientific manner. 
It has been known that the respira- 
tory quotient taken before breakfast 
indicates that the energy is largely 
drawn from fat. This gives a respi- 
ratory factor around 0.80. The au- 
thors have been able to demonstrate 
that when the quotient is 0.85 and 
over there is a high energy efficiency. 
Below that point the efficiency drops. 
Thus a man who goes without break- 
fast has a low efficiency as compared 
with a man who has eaten a breakfast 
containing carbohydrates. A diet 
where fats predominate does not 
increase the respiratory quotient and 
as would be expected his efficiency 
is at a low level. 

After a man has eaten his lunch 
his efficiency rises with his respiratory 
quotient and then gradually falls as 
the afternoon progresses. Lowered 
eficiency is also noticed in the 
afternoon period if the man eats 


breakfast but goes without his noon 
meal, 


FIVE MEALS A DAY 


_ Haggard and Greenberg have stud- 
ed the effect of two, three, four and 
five meals a day, and have shown 
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that the efficiency rises with the 
number of meals taken as judged 
both by the respiratory factor and 
by output. Among operators eating 
no breakfast the production in the 
morning was 4.5% below the average 
for the day. It rose to 5.8% above 
the average in the afternoon as a 
result of eating lunch. A man eating 
three meals a day showed an average 
of 5.8% above the average in both 
the morning period of four hours and 
the afternoon period of three hours. 
When a group of workers ate five 
meals a day, their lowest production 
over a period of two weeks was higher 
than the highest found when they 
only ate three meals a day. The 
average increase of production while 
eating 5 meals instead of 3, was 9.7 
per cent. These increases are cor- 
related with the sugar content of the 
blood. 

But Haggard: and Greenberg point 
out that one must not confuse the 
amount of food with the number of 
mealseaten. It.is recommended that 
the same quantity of food usually 
taken in three meals be distributed 
among five meals. It is a large meal 
which puts a burden on the stomach, 
and not frequent meals. The trouble 
with what we have been calling in 
between meals bites is that persons 
are liable to indulge in sweets at such 
times and the person does not get the 
proper balance of vitamins, minerals 
etc. Milk or salad or soup would 
probably be the type of extra meal 
that would give the highest efficiency. 

The two works which have been 
discussed open up new lines for 
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investigation for the both employers 
and employees. There is no doubt 
that added available fuel in the shape 
of increased blood sugar, as a result of 
properly spaced meals, does improve 
muscular efficiency and production. 
Both employers and employees could 
profit from the findings of these 
research workers. 


Diet and Efficiency: By Howard W. 
Haggard and Leon A. Greenberg, 
New Haven, Conn. Yale University 
Press, 1935, 180 pp. $3. 

Diurnal Variations in Performance 
and Energy Expenditure: By Graydon 
La Verne Freeman. Evanston, Il; 
Northwestern University Press. 2 


pp. $i. 





Growing Accident 


Claims Menace 


the Shiploader’s Business---Mr. Ames 
Tells How Personnel Practices Over- 
come the Menace. 


Psychology 
of Stevedoring 


By Frank E. Ames 


Manager Safety Department, Lykes Bros., 


HE subject of Accident Pre- 
vention in the stevedoring 
industry is one that has en- 
gaged theattention of stevedore man- 
agement and safety officials for a long 
period and it is regrettable that not- 
withstanding the efforts which have 
been put forth, progress in accident 
prevention in this industry has not 
kept pace with that which has been 
demonstrated in other industries in 
which the accident hazard is seemingly 
no greater than in the work of han- 
dling vessel cargo. 

Injury statistics will bear out the 
above statement and it is therefore 
pertinent to inquire into the reasons 
underlying the facts. In my opinion 
they may be summarized as follows:— 


Ripley S. S. Co., New Orleans 


First: The class of labor employed. 

Second: Continuity of employ- 
ment. 

Third: Adaptability to safety train- 
ing. 

Fourth: The relation of safety to 
production. 

In analyzing these factors we will 
first consider the class of labor em- 
ployed. As a rule the longshoreman 
is a man who has graduated from the 
ranks of common labor for the reason 
that longshore work offers an in- 
creased hourly wage which with 
reasonably steady employment guar- 
antees an increase in his average earn- 
ings. To the layman, longshore work 
is manual labor, not differing in an 
unusual degree from any other ac- 
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tivity that requires a maximum of 
physical strength for its accomplish- 
ment. However, there is a certain 
technique and skill in connection with 
this class of work that can be gained 
only by experience as in any other 
trade or calling. In the replenish- 
ment of longshore labor and by 
various avenues, a man finds himself 
at work on the docks. He has served 
no apprenticeship, so to speak, he has 
received no special instructions, he 
simply gets a job, supplies himself 
with a hand cargo hook as a badge of 
office and is a longshoreman because 
either he himself or a friend has said 
so. He is bawled out by a bucko 
gang boss, experiences the usual mis- 
takes of a green horn, suffers minor 
injuries, due to his being awkward 
and unskilled, and after a few months, 
finally emerges as a full fledged long- 
shoreman, so he thinks, or has in the 
meantime joined the army of com- 
pensation if he has been lucky enough 
to escape the undertaker. 

During this period of apprentice- 
ship he has caused a direct loss to both 
the stevedore and vessel owner be- 
cause of personal injury, damaged 
cargo and improper stowage. Since a 
vessel’s earnings are based on the 
cargo lifted a lost cubic foot of stow- 
age here and there in her various cargo 
compartments aggregates a consider- 
able sum in lost freight money in the 
course of a year’s work and the long 
suffering ship owner pays. 

The stevedoring contractor has paid 
doctor’s bills, hospital bills and com- 
pensation; perhaps, in this last ex- 








pense he has been lucky and gotten 
off with but a few weeks. Perhaps, 
unlucky in having a permanent or a 
partial disability on his hands, or js 
penalized for a death due to a physi- 
cal condition of which he know noth- 
ing and was in no way responsible, 
but in any event he pays, and is con- 
stantly haunted by the ghost of in. 
creased premiums on his compensa- 
tion insurance. 


PREMIUMS INCREASED 


I am violating no confidence in say- 
ing that injuries and compensation 
to longshoremen have increased so 
rapidly in recent years that under- 
writers have been obliged to increase 
their premiums to a point where they 
are becoming a material burden on 
the stevedoring industry. 

By and large, the master stevedore 
is under a handicap not imposed on 
employers in other lines of commer- 
cial activity. He is not privileged to 
know the physical condition of the 
men he is obliged to employ, because 
he cannot subject them to an examin- 
ation by physicians of his choosing. 
He must assume that they are com- 
petent and physically qualified, but 
cannot discharge them without open- 
ing the way to endless argument and 
possible reprisal, which may be ap- 
plied in many ways. 

In an industrial plant or public 
service organization, as a rule, men 
are obliged to pass through the em- 
ployment office or personnel division 
where opportunity is afforded to 
determine their experience and physi- 
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cal condition, and unless it can be 
shown that an applicant has had the 
requisite experience to insure at least 
a minimum knowledge of the job for 
which application has been made, he 
is rejected or offered a berth in a lesser 
capacity providing he can qualify 
physically. 

It is because of these conditions in 
many other lines of industry that 
numbers of men of all ages and types 
sek employment as longshoremen 
and many undesirables, because of 
lack of experience and physical defi- 
ciencies, spell a definite loss to the 
stevedoring industry during an en- 
forced training period. 


APPRENTICE GANGS 


With a view of overcoming some of 
these conditions and to insure a sup- 
ply of men with at least a minimum 
of experience, the superintendent 
stevedore at a certain Gulf port has 
organized his force so that each fore- 
man (walking boss), in addition to his 
two regular gangs, carries what they 
call their 3rd and 4th gang. These 
latter are made up of a few thoroughly 
experienced longshoremen, who may 
be an overflow from the 1st and 2nd 
gangs, together with men under dis- 
dpline for infraction of working rules 
anda few green hands. The 3rd and 
qth gangs are used as a reservoir to 
tecruit the Ist and 2nd gangs as occa- 
sion requires. They are the reserves 
and are allowed enough work during 
tach week to give them the equivalent 
of at least 60 per cent of the earnings 
ofthe regular gangs. It is from these 
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reserves and apprentices, who are be- 
ing constantly trained, that the regu- 
lar gangs are maintained on a per- 
manent and experienced basis. 

Unlike employees in many indus- 
tries, longshoremen do not as a class 
display the necessary interest in safety 
consciousness. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, from my study of the subject 
that the lack of results is not to be 
blamed entirely upon the men, but in 
a large measure upon the indifference 
or selfishness of the employer or 
supervisor. 

Safety rules have been formulated 
by the master stevedores of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, Great Lakes and 
Gulf ports, and group meetings and 
safety councils have been fostered, 
only to die from lack of interest on 
the part of the men. It is doubtful 
if 10 per cent of the longshoremen 
presently employed have a copy of 
these rules or could intelligently 
answer a question concerning them. 
Bulletin boards and safety posters 
exert but a passing appeal that is soon 
forgotten; the constant cases of physi- 
cal injuries occurring almost daily to 
their fellow workers do not apparently 
make an impression of sufficient 
weight to open their minds to safety 
consciousness. Some of the older 
men and also a good percentage of the 
newer men seem to have a fatalistic 
complex, entertaining the idea that in 
a sense injuries are a part of the job 
and all in the day’s work. Thus 
minor injuries are too often taken as 
a matter of course and treatment not 
obtained until infection or other 
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natural developments produce a ma- 
jor disability and the costs pile up for 
both employer and employee. 

What is the answer? 

As the result of close association 
and long study of longshore injury 
problems, I am convinced that the 
only line of approach which offers 
promise of - satisfactory results is 
through the gang leader, hatch fore- 
man, or whatever the local title may 
be that is bestowed upon the actual 
boss of each individual gang. It is 
acknowledged in all lines of industry 
that the gang boss is the key man 
around whom the activities of the 
gang revolve. That being the case, 
and assuming that the majority of 
stevedoring is carried on under con- 
tracts with labor organizations, also 
that such contracts are similar 
throughout the industry, the em- 
ployer is privileged to select at stated 
periods the required number of gang 
bosses from a list of candidates pre- 
sented by the various local labor 
units. 


WITHHOLD APPROVAL 


It is my contention that after the 
master stevedore has made a tenta- 
tive selection, approval should be 
withheld until the prospective bosses 
meet -with the stevedore and the 
safety director, or other persons hav- 
ing such work in charge, for the pur- 
pose of determining just what the 
attitude of each prospect may be in 
regard to the enforcement of safety 
rules and practice, just how far they 
are willing to go in eliminating care- 


less and unsatisfactory men from 
their gangs, and as to the personal 
effort they are prepared to put forth 
in the cause of safety. Those who 
are luke warm or diffident to the sub. 
ject should be stricken from the list 
and thus by a process of elimination, 
competent safety-minded gang bosses 
only would be accepted, it being 
plainly set forth to them that each 
injury will be properly investigated, 
charged against their record, and if 
they fall down on the safety job, 
another will take their place. In this 
manner you are placing the responsi- 
bility for safety of the gang squarely 
on the shoulders of the boss, where it 
belongs. 

The stevedore gang boss must 
realize that he has other responsi- 
bilities beyond his ability to keep the 
winches humming, the first of which 
is to train his man to work safely and 
to see that they are supplied with 
adequate and safe gear, and secondly, 
firmly to enforce all safety rules and 
other regulations governing the work. 
Until the gang boss realizes that the 
safety of his men is up to him, we 
will not improve out records to com- 
pare with those of many other heavy 
industries. 

We now uncover what to my mind 
is the crux of the situation, and that 
is, a general laxity of discipline in the 
handling of longshore labor. It is 
admitted that no activity can function 
properly without discipline. This 
does not necessarily imply that disc 
pline should be administered harshly 
or unreasonably, but rather that tt 
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should be strict to the point of orderly 

edure with certain penalties justly 
inflicted where established rules of 
work and conduct are violated. 

At this point, it may be in order to 
ask, how many gang leaders are disci- 
plined for failure to attend safety 
meetings? How many longshoremen 
have been disciplined for careless 
handling and damage of cargo? How 
many have been disciplined because of 
careless injuries, either to themselves 
or fellow workers? I feel safe in say- 
ing that in comparison with the num- 
ber of damage and injury cases, very 
few men have been disciplined in any 
way except perhaps by a verbal 
bawling out which in general is just 
so much time and words wasted. 
| Just enforcement of discipline and a 
‘few examples of its operation will 
work wonders on any dock where it is 
diligently applied. The man who 
sys, “Good morning, Judge,” and 
pays a moderate penalty for running 
by a red traffic light, does not as a 
usual thing come back for more. 

Stevedoring today is not the hard 
boiled, dangerous, thug infested in- 
dustry of thirty years ago; it is by 
degrees becoming a scientific and 
mathematical problem. There are 
many high class and skilled longshore- 
men who have a sense of pride in their 
occupation and who strive to stow a 
hip in a manner beyond criticism. 
Ifa supervisor, as he passes from 
hatch to hatch, will comment in some 
vay upon the work being performed 
he will readily gain the confidence of 

men. 
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Don’t bawl them out for doing 
something new in the wrong manner. 
Explain to them the reason why they 
are in error. If, on the other hand, 
the stowage is satisfactory, tell them 
how well it looks. Explain to them 
that the tighter they keep their cargo 
the more tonnage they will stow in 
their hatch, resulting in just that 
much more time made by them. In 
a few words endeavor to make them 
feel that instead of being outsiders 
called in to do a day’s work, they are 
a very necessary and integral part of 
the organization and if any one part 
fails in their duty the entire structure 
suffers. 

We now come to a most difficult 
phase in connection with longshore 
labor. 


ROTATION OF LABOR 


In some districts, it has been a 
labor organization custom for several 
years to reserve to themselves the 
right of rotating the labor supplied to 
stevedores, it being claimed that only 
in this manner can an equal division 
of the work among their members be 
secured. The result of this practice 
is that safety training of the men is 
practically impossible, because neither 
the gang boss nor the men with him 
are as arule assigned to the same steve- 
dore contractor for two or three days 
hand running. Under this system 
group safety meetings are a waste of 
time and effort unless every contrac- 
tor in the port codperates, for the 
reason that men who are at work to- 
day, may not be on the same dock 
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again for six or eight weeks. Also 
under this system the gang boss has 
no real authority because he cannot 
discipline a man without bringing 
formal charges. So why should he 
worry; he is a gang boss today and in 
the process of rotation he may be 
trucking on the dock tomorrow. 

This system, together with piece 
work in the handling of certain com- 
modities, tends to annul all safety 
efforts because it is impossible to 
properly organize gangs so that train- 
ing of any kind may be effected. 

It is my understanding that in some 
ports, this custom does not obtain, 
but in general the gangs are a unit 
under the same gang boss and that he 
is, in most instances, allowed to select 
his own men, provided, of course, 
that they are members in good stand- 
ing of the organization supplying the 
labor. This is as it should be, and, 
for the benefit of both employer and 
employee, the manner of employing 
labor should be uniform throughout 
the industry and not influenced by 
antiquated local customs which have 
a tendency to stifle progress. 

Safety training under the general 
plan proposed above should prove 
satisfactory and produce increasingly 
encouraging results from a safety 
standpoint. 


A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


In briefly considering the adapt- 
ability of longshoremen to safety 
training, there appears to be no good 
reason why a man engaged in manual 
labor cannot be educated along safety 
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lines provided the proper methods are 
applied. As an example, I have in 
mind the stevedore organization at a 
Gulf port of an old and popular coast. 
wise line of steamships. The men 
have fairly steady work and a large 
force is employed in loading and dis. 
charging the vessels as they arrive at 
the dock, and in handling the freight 
to and from railroad cars. In 1930, 
160 longshoremen were injured at a 
total cost of $18,000.00. On account 
of this expenditure, a safety cam- 
paign was inaugurated, safety rules 
promulgated, and strict discipline 
concerning their observance was en- 
forced. At the close of 1930 there 
had been 52 injuries at a cost of 
$6,500.00, a reduction of 68 per cent 
in injuries and 64 per cent in cost. 
During the years following, in which 
the value of safety was so well proven, 
additional safety methods have been 
adopted with the result that in one 
twelve month period, with no reduc- 
tion in tonnage handled, there were 
but eighteen lost time injuries costing 
a total of $1,500.00. Their best per- 
formance in safety work was recorded 
in 1934 when for a period of several 
weeks no injuries were reported in the 
handling of 70,000 tons of cargo. 
And how was this remarkable record 
accomplished? Simply by the strict 
observance of two basic principles; 
namely, adequate supervision and 
discipline. Discipline to the extent 
that if a longshoreman did not wish to 
observe safety rules and practices, he 
was cast aside, because he ,was 4 
menace to his fellow worker. No 
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matter how much his output might 
be, if he was careless and did not cor- 
rect this deficiency after due warning, 
he was considered a stumbling block 
inthe path of safety. Thus bya proc- 
ess of eliminating undesirables, they 
have built up a force that must be 
and are safety minded. 

And here we inject the question of 
the relation of safety to production. 
In my experience and based upon 
records accumulated over a consider- 
able period, it is a proven fact that a 
properly organized gang, efficiently 
supervised and trained in the prin- 
ciples and practice of safety, will 
handle more tonnage in a given period 
of time than a similar gang in which 
safety is not an outstanding feature, 
it being understood that safety does 
not apply to the men alone but also to 
gear and cargo. The above illustra- 
tion is further proof of this fact. I 
have before me a monthly report of 
one stevedoring unit which handled 
35,900 tons of cargo in December 
last, consisting principally of cotton, 
lumber, scrap iron, staves and heavy 
case goods. The tonnage per man, 
per hour, figures 1.6 tons with one 
disabling injury of minor severity. 
It is the opinion of those who have 
made a close study of this feature that 
gaining the supervisors’ interest in 
safety, cannot fail to increase produc- 
tion. If a safety record is main- 
tained for each supervisor, these 
men will strive to avoid unfavorable 
records. The result will be closer 
supervision of work which auto- 
matically produces an increased out- 
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put. In fact here is where the com- 
petent walking boss and gang foreman 
again enter the picture. 

They should be in a position to 
know as to just how far the gang may 
be speeded up without a loss in output 
efficiency and they should be just as 
competent in rating the speed of their 
gangs as is a jockey in rating the speed 
of his mount. I maintain, without 
fear of contradiction, that safety does 
not impede the tonnage output but, 
on the other hand, and under proper 
supervision, the output is increased 
for the reason that there are no stop- 
pages of work due to accidents or in- 
jury which in the aggregate consume 
both time and money. 

We are all familiar with the loss of 
time occasioned through failure of 
gear as well as that occasioned by 
injury. In my opinion, many acci- 
dents and costly delays are caused not 
only through faulty gear being used 
but also through the proper gear not 
being put into operation for the 
different commodities that are being 
handled. It is of paramount im- 
portance that the proper rigging of 
vessels’ derricks and other cargo gear 
be given preferred attention. Safe 
gear and safety conscious gangs of 
longshoremen will handle a maximum 
tonnage in a given period of time, and 
will not cause hidden losses in ton- 
nage and money that are ever present 
where safety is a secondary considera- 
tion. 

It is my experience that the ma- 
jority of longshore labor is made up of 
men as intelligent as those employed 
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in other heavy industries and that it 
is not always the longshoreman’s fault 
if he is injured, but rather because 
precautionary measures have not been 
applied or his supervisors have been 
indifferent and have not introduced 
the proper safety educational methods 

And, it is my firm belief that in 
order to satisfactorily train long- 
shoremen in the principles of safety, 


we must revert to “the old army 


, 


game” of the squad leader training 
his squad, the supervisor training the 
squad leaders and the big boss traip. 
ing his supervisors. In no other wa 
can we hope to reach the safety god 
that is the dream of both Stevedor 
Management and Safety Engineen 
connected with the industry. 





Extroversion and Ascendance—Are 
Found Useful in Attaining Sales Success, 
while Age, Education, and Racial Stock 
Have Little Significance. 


Test Selected Salesmen 
are Successful 


By Ricuarp S. ScHuLtTz 
Psychological Corporation, New York 


ing and experience and to centive. Their continuous work his- 
understand instructions, and tory over a period of one year showed 
ability to meet people face to face, the value of the tests. 
to take the initiative, to exert in- The work of a life insurance agent 
fluence, and to persuade are essential consists of: 
characteristics of a successful life in- (a) Collection of weekly premiums 
surance salesman. Everyone knows on small policies and conserv- 
this. But when a man applies for a ing this business by preventing 
job as life insurance salesman how is non-payment or lapses. 
the company to know if he possesses (b) Soliciting and obtaining new 
these characteristics? How do they contracts for small premium 
know if he can succeed in this work? policies. 

A comprehensive investigation (c) Collection of premiums on “or- 
which has been in progress for over dinary” or large policies and 
two years in cooperation with a large accident and health policies. 
life insurance company has developed (d) Soliciting and obtaining new 
tests which select men with these contracts in each of the two 
abilities, preceding types of policies. 

556 new agents were tests andhired This type of life insurance salesman is 
under uniform conditions of training, called an industrial agent, in contrast 


: BILITY to profit from train- supervision, salary, and financial in- 
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to those chiefly concerned with larger 
premium policies, who are usually 
called “ordinary” agents. 
ls The following information about 
new men was obtained: 

I. Personality Characteristics: 

(1) Ascendance-Submission: 
Ability to meet and deal with 
people in face to face situa- 
tions, to be dominant, to take 
the initiative, to exert influ- 
ence, and to persuade, was 
measured by the Beckman 


| Allport 


| Revision of the 


' Ascendance-Submission Test. 

(2) Introversion-Extroversion: 
The extent to which the indi- 
vidual tends to be generally 
preoccupied with his own 
thoughts, acts, personal prob- 
lems and feelings, was meas- 


ured by the Root Introver- 
sion-Extroversion Test. 

Il. Intellectual Status. The ability 
to understand the job and instruc- 
tions, and to profit from training and 
experience. (The Bureau VI Intel- 
ligence Test, the Pressey Senior Clas- 
sification Test, and the O’Rourke 
Vocabulary Test were used for this 
purpose.) 

III. Interests. Special likes and 
dislikes for occupations, activities, 
people, recreation, working condi- 
tions, etc., were measured (by the 
| Strong Vocational Interest Blank). 

IV. General Background. Experi- 
ence and personal history items such as 
age, education, home conditions, eco- 
nomic and social status, company 
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training record, and 
ratings. 

V. Special Knowledge and Skill 
A sales objection answer test was 
specially constructed. It poses a 
number of practical situations and 
measures ability to answer objections 
and general fluency of ideas concern. 


ing life insurance. 


instructors 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


Tests of Personality Characteristics 
showed the best results in selecting 
good salesmen. In fact, if these tests 
alone had been used, and only the 
men with high marks had been hired, 
the sales production of the whole 
group would have been raised 50%. 

These tests are even of greater 
value when used in selecting Hebrew 
salesmen. Such salesmen, hired by 
use of these tests, sold 191% more 
insurance than men selected in other 
ways. | 

The most significant results for 
New Agents were revealed in a com- 
parison of Personality and Intelli- 
gence Test Scores with actual sales 
production records. 


PICK SEVENTY PERCENT 


If men had been hired according 
to their scores on Intelligence as well 
as Personality Tests, of those with the 
best increase in getting new business 

68.7% would have been hired 

31.3% would have been rejected 
Of those with average increase in new 
business 

51.3% would have been hired 

48.7% would have been rejected 
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of those with the poorest record of 
new business 

30.7% would have been hired 

69.3% would have been rejected 

This shows that the tests, while not 
100% perfect, do pick out the 70% 
. applicants who will have the best 

roduction records, and also show up 
70% who, if hired, would be quite 
unsuited to the job. These tests are 
like almost all other practical tests, 
in that they do not show the men of 
average ability. 

The addition of the intelligence 
test to the Personality Tests does not 
improve the selection of Best and 
Average Agents but eliminates more 
poor agents. The intelligence test 
also eliminates men who are not likely 
to succeed in the one week’s training 
course, or who do not even begin 
work. But this combination of tests 
excludes a large percentage of all 
men. 

If scores on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test are used, the effect is to 
raise the percentage of best men 
selected to 75%. However, the per- 
centage of poor men admitted is 


raised to 38.5%. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER QUALITIES 


How do assistant managers who 
have been promoted from the group 
of agents differ from the newly hired 
agents? Tests here reported showed 
the following differences: 

(1) Assistant mangers are not so 
dominant, not so facile in meeting 
People face to face, nor so persuasive, 
and are somewhat more inclined to be 


I4I 


_preoccupied with their own problems. 


(They are less ascendant and more 
introvertive.) This would indicate 
that the more pushing go getter type 
of agent does not obtain promotion. 

(2) They show much greater simi- 
larity with the interests of successful 
mature life insurance salesmen than 
do the new men, and show interests 
somewhat similar to those of real 
estate salemen and lawyers. : 

(3) No differences in intelligence 
were found. 

The preceding findings are being 
checked further by different samples 
and other methods, but they seem to 
indicate a number of characteristics 
that can be identified in selecting 
and in dealing more systematically 
with prospective candidates for assist- 
ant managership. 

Whereas previous studies of super- 
visors have sought chiefly to eliminate 
undesirable candidates by means of 
tests, in the present investigation an 
effort was made to so analyze the 
data as to bring the significant factors 
in the individual study of each man 
to a focus. This makes possible not 
only a more complete and balanced 
consideration of his assets and liabili- 
ties, but better utilization of whatever 
potentialities he may have. 

A plan which has been developed 
for determining fitness for Assistant 
Managership is called the ‘““Method of 
Progressive Selection.” According to 
this method the suitability of an 
applicant is established in a number of 
progressive steps or “hurdles.” This 
consists in a step by step accumula- 
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tion of significant data regarding each 
man, so that if too many of his 
characteristics fall outside specified 
ranges, it is unnecessary to test or 
consider him further. 

A comparative standard must be 
met in a large number of character- 
istics. The qualifications of a new 
candidate for assistant managership 
are compared with standards based 
on the group of new agents, on the 
total group of assistant managers, 
and on special standards for assistant 
managers. Each characteristic in- 
dicated by carefully pre-determined 
standards thus forms a comprehensive 
pattern of qualifications. 

The personal interview is retained 
as the core to the Method of Pro- 
gressive Selection. The aim through- 
out this method is never to discard the 
interview, but to make it more effec- 
tive through providing the inter- 
viewer with more complete and objec- 
tive data regarding the interviewee. 

The Method of Progressive Selec- 
tion definitely uses the procedures of 
Clinical Psychology in diagnosis of 
individual fitness for work, and in 
adjustment for subsequent success. 
A similar method may find broad 
application in selection and promo- 
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tion of supervisory and executive 
personnel in other types of business 
organizations. Such information jg 
the basis for building up a “Who’s 
Who” of potential supervisory and 
executive material. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Tests for general intelligence, extro- 
version, ascendance and interests were 
administered to 556 new agents and 
11§ assistant managers. Comparison 
of results with job performance rat-| 
ings and sales production records| 
show significant relationships with| 
various criteria of success. 1. (a) 
Extroversion and ascendance to a 
moderate degree and intelligence well 
above the lowest twenty percent are 
most predictive of success in selling. 
(b) Age, education, experience, ra- 


cial stock, and length of service do 
not show any appreciable effect. 
2. (a) With assistant managers the 
intelligence test in combination with 
a personal data score is most signifi- 


cant. (b) A method of “progressive 
selection,’ developed in accordance 
with procedures of clinical psychol- 
ogy, is proposed as a practical aid in 
selection and training of assistant 
managers. | 





The Personnel Director Must Resemble 
Indian Medicine Man, Says This 
Writer, Outlining Advantages and Haz- 
ards of Each Sort of Employee 


Gathering. 


Pow-Wow vs. 
Conference 


MODERN American indus- 
A trial personnel director must 
possess many of the talents 
of an early American medicine man. 


He is responsible for the mental and 
physical welfare of a stalwart tribe of 


warriors. His control is moral and 
mental. He lacks the line authority 
of the industrial chieftans, who, 
while they direct the diversified activi- 
} ties of the workers, yet depend on 
the personnel director for counsel in 
matters necessitating group action. 
The personnel director, like the 
medicine man, must be adept in the 
at of haranguing, for there are 
tumerous occasions when employes 
are called together to listen to 
speeches. Suppose, as an example, 
that a new corporation president is 


By Pres.tey W. MELTon 
Lombard, Illinois 


chosen from outside the organization. 
It is necessary that he be introduced 
to the employes under as favorable 
auspices as possible. The personnel 
director may be required to preside 
at a mass meeting. He may be 
requested to prepare an address of 
welcome by some older official as 
well as the newcomer’s response. 

If the personnel director is as 
canny as his early-American proto- 
type, he will prepare his manuscripts 
with great care, keeping in mind that 
the psychology of a mass meeting is 
purely emotional, and not at all 
logical. He will advise the new 
president to keep a discussion of 
proposed policies for the board of 
directors who are interested in such 
weighty matters. The whole pro- 
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gram will be built around an appeal to 
the incentives that motivate the 
modern warriors of industry—loyalty 
to the boss; the pride in his company 
and in his own workmanship that 
every good craftsman possesses. It 
is this specialized knowledge of mass 
psychology and a deep sympathetic 
understanding of the desires and 
hopes of industrial workers, that 
characterize a good personnel director. 

The expert director knows when to 
harangue, but he also knows—and 
this is especially important—he knows 
when oft to harangue. Where action 
is to be taken that requires cool 
heads and mature deliberation, mass 
meetings are decidedly inappropriate. 

The Indians had their pow-wows 
where tribal elders, with grave cere- 
mony, spoke each according to his 
rank and experience. In modern 
industry are found company execu- 
tives conducting their pow-wows with 
equally essential ceremony. Union 
officials follow a set ritual in their 
discussion of the affairs of the brother- 
hood. A formal committee meeting 
and a general mass meeting—the 
harangue and the pow-wow—can not 
be hybridized. 

Yet I have seen otherwise sensible 
personnel directors trying to run 
large, unwieldy meetings of employes, 
whose interests were diverse and 
antipathetic, with all the ritualism of 
an Indian pow-wow. Entangled with 
rules of procedure that would test the 
skill of a presiding officer of the state 
legislature, the personnel director 
perspires and paws the air at a past 
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previous due motion; while the assem, 
blage of artisans yawns at the spec. 
tacle of a company official demon. 
strating incompetence. 

I have also known personnel direc. 
tors who brought employes together 
in large groups with a presiding 
officer appointed from the ranks, As 
ignorant as his audience of the 
ritualism he is expected to follow, 
the skilled machinist is a fish out of 
water who can not stop the sea. 
lawyers present from wrangling among 
themselves while the respectable 
workmen grow more and more bored 
and irritated. A good mechanic is 


not necessarily a psychologist. He § 


need not know, as the personnel 
director ought to, that a mass meeting 
is motivated by mob _ psychology. 
A few sore-heads, trouble makers, 
and chronic grouchers are likely to 
dominate the meeting and stir up as 
many evil passions as ever escaped 
from Pandora’s box. Wise personnel 
directors do not run employe mass 
meetings by “Roberts Rules of 
Order.” 

A small group meeting may, and 
sometimes must, be conducted at- 
cording to formal rules for procedure. 
Yet there is a kind of meeting that's 
likely to bore employes even more 
than does the pow-wow. An imma 
ture personnel specialist occasionally 
hearkens back to his childhood days; 
remembers the group meetings i 
which he participated with his play- 
mates; and pictures himself as 4 
glorified school teacher with adoring 
pupils absorbing words of widom from 
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his learned lips. Nothing arouses 
more resentment among self-respect- 
ing employes than an over-dose of 
formal school room education. They 
usually think in concrete terms, and 
have lost the habit of concentrating 
on the abstract content of school 
books. Industrial employes are 
usually men of action who are tired 
quickly by the droning monotone of 
the studious class room instructor. 
An experienced personnel manager 
encourages supervisors to teach as 
much as possible by individual in- 
struction and avoids when he can, 
the class room atmosphere. 

The conference method has many 
advantages over the ritualistic pow- 
wow and the formal school room. In 
its essence, the employe conference 
is a round table, strictly informal 


discussion of a subject of mutual 


interest to the group members. It is 
not a mass meeting because the size 
of the group is restricted to less than 
two dozen employes. Its operation 
differs from school room technique 
by the complete absence of desks, 
text books, and other teaching para- 
phernalia. A good supervisor fre- 
quently calls together his assistants 
for a quarter-hour demonstration of a 
new machine or to explain newly 
introduced office routine. This is 
necessary teaching but it is not 
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conference leading. The professional 
industrial conference leader does not 
lecture nor does he quiz the members 
of his conference. He is not a super- 
visor but a staff man from the 
industrial relations department. He 
does not instruct, but rather en- 
courages the members of the con- 
ference to contribute their best exper- 
ience for the benefit of the group. 
The conference technique differs from 
the formal committee meeting by the 
absence of conventional rituals. 
There is no making of motions or pass- 
ing of resolutions. The value of the 
conference method lies the bringing 
together of skilled workmen; drawing 
out and combining the best of their 
composite experience for the future 
guidance of the group. 

Let me repeat by way of conclusion 
that the personnel manager must 
needs be a specialist in the technique 
of holding employe meetings. The 
conference method is relatively new 
and can be readily adapted to several 
of the functions generally assigned to 
an industrial relations department. 
There are, however, occasions when 
another kind of meeting would be 
more suitable—often the inspirational 
mass meeting, sometimes the school 
room method, and possibly even the 
formal pow-wow conducted by “Rob- 
erts Rules of Order.” 














In Germany, Italy, England, and th 
United States, Large Bodies of Jobless 
Graduates, Prey for Agitators, Sugyest | 
Need for Better College Employment | 
Bureaus. | 























Student Discontent 
and Job Placement 


AILURE or inability of uni- 
P verse and colleges to meet 
the placement problem ade- 
quately has had—and more than 


likely will continue to have—far- 
reaching effects upon our national 


By W. H. Cow.Ley 


Ohio State University 


illustrations of its influence in other 
countries are numerous. 

Hitler rose to power in Germany 
upon the shoulders of storm trooper, 
most of whom were in their teens ani 
early twenties. Strong support came 
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acterized the situation as calamitous. 
Small wonder that they flocked so 
eagerly to Hitler. 

France, despite its more secure 
economic position has much the’same 
problem. The 1934 near coups d’etat 
were allegedly supported, in the main 
by young unemployed university 
graduates, and the government has 
become alarmed. On February 4, 
1935 Time quoted Premier Flandin 
as saying: 

“We have in France today an 
overproduction of intellect which is 
as severe and more dangerous than 
our overproduction of farm goods or 
of manufacture. It is time to put an 
end to this! We must cut short the 
development of an intellectual pro- 
letariace—a social plague which re- 
sults from granting diplomas without 
reference to the need....I plan to 
work out the average number of new 
doctors, lawyers and engineers needed 
every year, and to restrict schools to 
supplying not more than this need.” 

In India, China, and the Philip- 
pines difficult political situations have 
been made even more difficult, ob- 
servers report, because of the enorm- 
ous increase in numbers of the white 
collar class who, unable to find work, 
have become political agitators. Even 
England finds the problem puzzling. 
Writing in the 1934 Year Book of 
Education, under the editorship of 
three prominent Englishmen, Dr. 
Reinhold Schairer points out that 
British young men and women are 
coming to realize “that the paper 
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currency of academic diplomas has 
often depreciated almost to nothing 
in the markets of the world, and that, 
at the end of the highest hopes 
nourished by the school, behind the 
veil of the final examination, there is 
—nothing.” He queries: “Who can 
estimate how much of political unrest, 
both democratic and international, 
arises from this cause?” 

If anyone doubts that the United 
States faces this same problem, let 
him recall three facts: first, America 
has the largest percentage of college 
and university trained people of any 
nation. Second, 3,000,000 youths, 
and an appreciable percentage of 
them college trained, are today un- 
employed. Third, student radica- 
lism is today growing. 

Obviously no single university can 
cope with this country-wide, if not 
world-wide, problem; but no institu- 
tion can overlook its responsibility 
to do its own placement job intelli- 
gently and vigorously. 

Before very long we must face the 
necessity of national educational and 
vocational planning. The inevitabil- 
ity of charting the future more intel- 
ligently has impressed many edu- 
cators. The latest statement comes 
from Dean C. E. Seashore of the 
University of Iowa. Writing in the 
Fournal of Higher Education for April, 
1935 he expresses the opinion that 
“perhaps the greatest need in higher 
education today is a thorough-going 
job analysis to determine how many 
educated people, or what degree, and 
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of what kind, the American com- 
munity needs.” Dean Seashore’s 


statement might be matched with 
others appearing in recent years. 


LIMIT STUDENTS 


Fascistic Italy and Germany have 
met their problems by drastically 
limiting the number of students ad- 
mitted to their universities. Some 
believe that we should do the same in 
the United States. Perhaps they are 
right, but it does not seem likely that 
the American citizenry, inheriting a 
democratic tradition, would coun- 
tenance any such dictatorial control of 
their destinies. More intelligent 
planning of educational programs, 
however, cannot be avoided. Such 
planning, it must be emphasized, can 
develop only from a complete knowl- 
edge of and sensitivity to the voca- 
tional situation. Such knowledge 
and sensitivity, moreover, are likely 
to be acquired only by the conscien- 
tious placement activities of all our 
leading colleges and universities. 

The universities of the United 
States have variously organized their 
placement work. In general four 
types of organizations are now in 
vogue. 

1. Departmental Autonomy: Under 
this plan of organization each depart- 
ment of instruction assumes responsi- 
bility for the placement of its grad- 
uating seniors and of alumni who are 
unemployed or who seek to change. 
A number of universities still operate 
under this plan although the intensity 
of placement competition in recent 
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years has established a trend from 
this method to a program which puts 
the placement function in the hands 
of specialists. 

2. Functional Centralization: Ror 
many years a number of important 
universities have been supporting 
several placement agencies. These 
agencies are set up functionally, that 
is to say, all teachers placement is 
done by one unit, all business place. 
ment by another unit, etc. Individ- 
ual faculty members and depart- 
mental chairmen or committees still 
do much to place their people when 
opportunities come to their attention, 
but the functional office supplements 
their work and performs a more 
thorough-going service than the in- 
structional staff has time to under- 
take. At Ohio State University we 
support two such functional central- 
ized offices. The first is the Appoint- 
ments Bureau of the College of 
Education. This office serves all the 
students of the University who seek 
teaching positions and who care to 
register for assistance. The second 
such office is the Placement Office of 
the College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. This office serves only 
the departments in its own college. 

3. University Centralization: With- 
in the past decade several leading 
universities have concentrated the 
placement function in one office. 
Among these institutions are Yale, 
Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Chicago. These offices supplement 
the placement activities of all instruc- 
tional departments but do not restrict 
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the faculty in whatever placement 
work they may be able todo. On the 
contrary, they keep in close touch 
with departmental chairmen and their 
recommendations are always made on 
advice from the members of the 
faculty in the department or depart- 
ments interested. These centralized 
offices, moreover, are set up in 
divisions: one division for education 
placement, another for business place- 
ment, and so forth. The individual 
in charge of each of these divisions is 
trained in that field and is qualified 
to make effective placements, acting 
always, however, on advice from 
interested faculty members. 


CENTRALIZATION ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of a centralized 
placement office are generally agreed 
to be these: 

a. Prospective employers know 
that but one placement unit exists 
and they are not confused by the 
knowledge that several are in ope- 
ration. 

b. Students are not confused about 
where to go for placement assistance. 

c. The successful placement of one 
student with an organization fre- 
quently leads to the discovery of 
other vacancies in different fields. 
The placement of a chemist, for 
example, may lead to the discovery 
of a place in the same organization 
fr an accountant or an electrical 
engineer. When the placement of 
all three of these types of students is 
under the direction of different uni- 
versity departments or offices, the 
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vacancies are frequently not reported 
and no less frequently unsuccessfully 
handled. 

d. Departmental initiative is in no 
way interfered with by the central 
office. Each department and each 
faculty member can do everything 
possible to place students; the central 
office, however, supplements their 
work and finds places for many 
students and alumni whom the fac- 
ulty are not able to place. 

e. The university administration 
is able better to keep in touch with 
the placement situation since it can 
better be viewed in the large from one 
vantage than from several. 

4. Combination of Functional and 
Departmental: Most state universi- 
ties, Ohio State among them, operate 
under a decentralized plan in which is 
combined the allocation of some 
placement to functional central offices, 
leaving the remainder to depart- 
mental autonomy. As pointed out, 
Ohio State University has established 
two functional placement offices. All 
other placement is left in the hands of 
deans or heads of departments of 
instruction. In many of the depart- 
ments, the teacher staffs are working 
in close cooperation with the em- 
ployers. Such contacts are of great 
value and should be nurtured. 

A combination of the functional 
and the departmental placement plan 
has the following advantages: 

a. Effective articulation, between 
state service and placement, functions 
in small departments whose teachers 
are in almost constant service contact 
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with potential employers of their 
graduates. 

b. Close proximity of the place- 
ment officers to the college teachers, 
advisers, and administrative officers 
who train or know personaily the 
students of the area to be served. 

c. Decentralization is likely to in- 
sure for each area someone in charge 
of placement who is familiar with the 
problems of that field. 

d. Under a decentralized arrange- 
ment the man making field contacts 
looking toward placement may also 
be of considerable help to the Uni- 
versity by aiding employers in solving 
their own problems. 

e. Decentralization gives deans and 
department heads definite control of 
the placement of the area in which 
they are interested. 

f. On the present level of social 
development, women are at a dis- 
advantage in the centralized place- 
ment since a man is usually the 
director. No man at the present 
time, even though he has a high 
degree of social awareness and sympa- 
thy with the difficulties of women, is 
able to realize the inventiveness 
needed to place women in positions 
equal to their capacities and training. 

g. Through close coordination of 
decentralized offices each aiding the 
other in careful consideration of all 
problems of placement procedures, 
the placement needs of the whole 
campus can be met. 
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Whatever the plan, the central 
administration—i.e. the President's 
office—should keep closely in touch 
with the placement situation. The 
president ought properly to know 
what happens to each annual crop of 
graduates and to the petitions of 
alumni who seek placement assist. 
ance. An administrator can discover 
no better way to keep in touch with 
the work of his departments than to 
learn each year what is happening to 
their students. Here is a department 
which places all of its graduates even 
in bad times. Why? Perhaps the 
demand is but temporary and has no 
real significance; but perhaps it indi- 
cates that the work of the department 
should be expanded or that the mem- 
bers of the department are doing 
unusually able work and should be 
recognized with promotions or in- 
creases in salary. 

On the other hand here is a depart- 
ment which places comparatively few 
of its graduates. Why? Perhaps it 
is doing a poor job which should be 
investigated. Or perhaps it is under- 
manned and needs more support! 
Or perhaps the field is saturated, and 
instruction in it should be restricted. 
Or perhaps a number of other things. 

Obviously the placement situation 
constitutes a most significant index 
which will bring the administrator 
information about his institution 
which he can acquire in no other way. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LABOR UNION EDUCATION 


InrropucING Your Union, You anp Your Union, STRUCTURE AND 
FuncTioninGc, How to Conpuct a Union Meetinc, Pamphlets, 
published by International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
Educational Department, New York, 1934 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead 


These four pamphlets describe labor 
ution educational programs in this era 
ofmembership expansion. They are bases 
frindividual propaganda work and group 
educational conferences. They are sig- 
nificant for content, methods of statement 
and objectives. 

As documents of enlightenment on 
phases of industrial relations practice in 
industries where negotiations with labor 
utions are typical, they deserve study at 
the hands of personnel executives. As 
dforts to inform rank and file of workers 
ofthe place, purpose, operation and de- 
taled methods of procedure of a labor 
uion, these pamphlets are models of 
amplicity, clarity, brevity and vigor. 


There is no comparable documentary evi- 
dence of education for group action in 
company union situations. 

Readers from the managerial ranks may 
not necessarily find the case set forth 
convincing. But these brochures are not 
intended for them. They are designed to 
persuade thousands of young men and 
women in seasonal and highly competitive 
industries, on precarious and modest 
wages, that in union there is strength. 

Employers who are working with em- 
ployee representation plans as well as 
executives of other unions can learn much 
from this well-executed educational 
material. 


LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP 
by Emory S. Bogardus, New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934, $3.00 | 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead 


Aleader is “‘a person who exerts special 
influence over a number of people.” 
This volume includes consideration of a 
ide variety of types of leaders; partisan 
and scientific; social, executive or mental; 
autocratic, paternalistic, or democratic; 
ad such specialists as prophets, saints, 
tiperts, and bosses. 

The proper clue to an understanding of 
the intent and scope of this book is the 
tuthor’s prefactory statement that, “lead- 
tship isan interesting social phenomenon 
which challenges students of sociology at 


every turn.” In other words, this is a 
sociological approach to questions con- 
cerning the origins and sources of leader- 
ship and the principles of leadership as 
they derive from recent biographical and 
autobiographical writing. 

Despite the wide variety in types of 
persons conceived as leaders, the author 
attempts to draw certain conclusions as 
to the origins out of which they may 
come. He considers heredity and special 
aptitudes, glandular activity, native quali- 
ties and early associations. He rightfully 
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lays stress upon the necessity for the right 
opportunity and the right total situation 
being present if leadership is to be exer- 
cised. His own summary sentence is 
that “leadership has its origin in an inter- 
play of biological heredity, social heritage, 
personal experiences and social oppor- 
tunities.” Again he says, “A problem, 
ability, achievement, appreciation, these 
four factors explain leadership.” 

Because of this exceedingly inclusive 
conception of leadership, the author is 
able to present an interesting array of 
illustrations of the principles helays down. 
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If criticism were to be made of this. 
volume, it would be that its extreme 
objectivity excludes consideration of what 
it is in a leader’s efforts which makes him 
appreciated. In other words, the values 
and objectives which a leader espouses are 
not sufficiently emphasized. Implicitly 
or explicitly, a good leader has a “good” 
philosophy and more account might well 
have been taken of this factor. 

Conclusions of a practical sort which 
might be drawn from this study are unfor. 
tunately left for the reader to deduce, 
rather than offered by the writer. 


HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB 
By Glenn Gardner, New York, N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1934 


Reviewed by Samuel S. Board 


Mr. Gardner’s catechism technique is 
the most interesting thing about this 
competent book. But one wonders 
whether it may not be too elementary 
a method for some of the people for whom 
the book is intended. 

Because of this form, however, there is 
an almost complete absence of illustrative 
material. Asa textbook for use in classes 
and schools this may be an advantage. 
But as a book designed to stimulate 
thinking, to encourage and result in 
action, actual case history illustrations 
which the author could undoubtedly have 
provided out of his rich experience are 
missing. 

Titles of chapters show the very sound 
use that has been made of material: 
“Who can help me get a job?”, “How 
should I carry out my side of the employ- 
ment interview?’’, “How should I follow 
up job prospects?”’, indicate that the 
actual procedure of going after a job, 
preparing for an interview, conducting 
it and following it up are handled thor- 
oughly and in satisfactory fashion. One 


point illustrates. In discussing the mat- 
ter of dealing with a handicap, physical, 
age or otherwise, the author stresses the 
value of bringing this up oneself and 
then nullifying its effect by stating frankly 
why it would not interfere with the work. 
Many people, even the best of us, have 
some inability which we try to ignore and 
hope won’t be mentioned. Often such 
an unanswered question in an employer's 
mind prevents the landing of a job. 

A chapter which is not up to expecta 
tions is that called “What Work am I 
best Qualified to do.” Various bases of 
self-analysis are mentioned in this chapter 
and an attempt is made to draw them 
together so as to form a complete picture 
of the person. But the means which 
may be employed to find through the use 
of this picture the type of work one 
should do, are not altogether adequate. 
This is, of course an extremely difficult 
subject to cover in one chapter. Hov- 
ever the rest of the work is good, the 
style is clear, the language is forceful, and 
the information is well organized. 





